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PUBLISHED BY dear Elizabeth Drinker, under her concern, to| yokefellow. We are in hourly expectation of 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., the men’s meeting, before which she laid it|D. Darby’s and R. Young’s arrival, and are 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, with weight and clearness; and had thus|thankful to find that dearG. and S. Dillwyn and 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payabdle| United concurrence to visit Great Britain and|E. Drinker are safely landed; my dear love to 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five|Ireland. 1 noticed thy son, he was a good deal/all these, and to my other dear friends as thou 
Dollars. affected with it; his engagements dont allow/meets them. May the great Shepherd of Israel 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher| im time to visit me often; when he does, I\be with us, and keep us near unto himself unto 
free of expenie, to whom all payments are to be made. ¢odeavour to strengthen thy love for and to-\the end. My heart salutes thee in gospel af- 


Abinesd ‘wards him. Robert I dont see so often, but/fection, and bids thee dearly farewell. 








‘hear nothing but wel i Sa <mlen 
Israel J. Grahame, Baltimore. Is 1g bat lof him. . meel _ en, R. Jonze. 
jr-, often visits me, he is growing in weight ;| wantin 
tell his father so, with my dear love—lI have| dain ‘idnad te ; : 
LETTERS OF REBECCA JONES. | wrote to him. Mary Swett is visiting families) TT ty; ae 
> , 


Philadelphia, 14th of 1st mo., 1793. jin our Monthly Meeting ; has S. Smith, H. C.| [Gentianed. } 

Betoveo Frienp, Saran Haretson,—lt is}and M. England mostly with her. My neigh-| People would ask me what religion I was of. 
not because I have an itch for scribbling,|bours Joshua Howell and wife are deeply|My answer was, | have my religion yet to 
but because I love and s¥mpathise with thee|tried ; they have buried their daugher, C. H.,|choose ; and I often had desires that I might 
in a distant land, that I have now, near 10\lying in with her seventh child, and their|not be deceived therein. I went to Providence, 
o’clock, in my chamber, taken up my pen,|daughter Elizabeth is now ill; but the first}jand on my return back, stopped at Elisha 
when I was just preparing for bed, when thy|made a sweet end, and the latter being under|Brown’s, and there wag a meeting of Jemima 
dear Thomas, through a very dark and slip-ja merciful reach of good, I trust all will be| Wilkinson’s people there that evening, and a 
pery night, came to my little habitation to tell|sanctified to them. We have divers new ap-| woman was preaching when | went in, which 
me a vessel is going to-morrow morning for|pearances in the ministry ; among those are|seemed to take hold of my mind; and before 
Falmouth. This drove sleep away, and afresh|Casper Haines, Rebecca Archer, and a black| the family went to bed, they kneeled down to 
excited my sisterly feeling for thee, who, by|woman, by name Hannah Burrows; she has|pray, andI kneeled with them. This was the 
what Thomas tells me, art now supplied with) kneeled three times in our meeting, and Friends | first time I felt that living faith that works by 
a precious companion in dear Sarah Benson, to| have all risen. from their seats, many savour|love to the purifying of the heart. I went after- 
whom is my dear love. ‘Tell her, I rejoice in|the gift in her appearances, some are offended,| wards to talk with the woman that preached ; 
her dedication, and wish this step may lead her|and most marvel thereat. Thy niece will write| but she exalted Jemima so highly, that I never 
mind to a further submission to the Divine|about her family; she has not lately lifted up her| went near them any more, but still remained 
will, as it may be gradually unfolded to her.|voice, nor have | ever been at meeting were| under convictions. And one night, as I lay in 
I dont wonder thou hast been deeply tried in|Elizabeth Foulke has spoken. John Morton|bed, I felt the power of God in a marvellous 
that great city ; my soul has still in remem-|and Samuel R. Fisher, are each likely to bring} manner, which shook me and the bed under 
brance the mingled cup which was allotted me|a wife from Newport. I dont recollect much|me; and I said to my wife, O, the love of God 
in that spot, and in other places also, where I other alterations among thy friends here, only|that enters into my heart and seul! and this 
expect thou wilt follow; but then, as such ajthat Abby Drinker is become, by the power|place of Scripture was brought to my remem- 
poor thing as I know I was, have been helped jof Truth, a hopeful precious plant, to the com-|brance : “ ‘The crooked must be made straight, 
through, don’t thou, dear Sarah, cast away/jfort of her dear parents, &c. My love is tojand the rough places smooth, and the Lord 
thy confidence, but in simplicity and child-like|dear Mary and Jane, and to my dear friend,|alone will be exalted in that day,” And the 
dependance, follow on withersoever the great|Joseph Williams and wife, R. Grubb, E. Pim,| Scriptures came to be a little opened to me. | 
Master may be pleased to lead thee, without}E. Shakleton and children, M. Dudley and|had often read the Scriptures, but they appear- 
carefulness about what thou hast no businessjothers, in thy freedom. My H. C.’s love./ed to me a sealed book, till they were opened 
to be wasting thy spiritual strength in naning} S- England’s and S. Smith's love is to thee and | by the Lion of the tribe of Judah, which is re- 
about; but having resigned thyself to the|dear S.Emlen—mine is unabated. Being thy| presented in the Scripture; the key of David, 














Lord’s service, and witnessed his putting forth, | affectionate sister, R. Jones. (that shuts, and o0 man opens, and opens, and 
believe that he will go before thee, and be thy | — 'no man shuts; this was Christ Jesus, that open- 
reward ; then according to thy faith will it be| Philadelphia, 9th mo. 3d, 1793. led Lydia’s heart to receive the doctrine of the 


done unto thee, thou wilt “ endure hardness as} Dear Sarau,—Stopping at John Haworth’s,| Apostles ; and it was this spiritual key, Christ 
a good soldier for Christ,” and experience|after dining at our dear friend, Thomas Scat-| within the hope of glory, that opened to me the 
what my dear Sarah R. Grubb said in a letter|tergood’s, (both families well,) I accidentally}mystery of the kingdom of heaven. Then I 
to me, viz., The seed in many places, if it be|heard a ship for Liverpool is to sail in about) began to see of myself I could do nothing, but 
visited, must be sought for in mangers, in dun-|an hour; so I have begged the materials for|L was to be obedient to the light of Christ in 
geons and in prison-houses, and sometimes! giving thee a few lines, in that love which time|my heart, which is supetnatural—the law of 
lamented for in language similar to that of|nor distance does not lessen. May thy hands|the Spirit engraven on the heart. Now | be- 
Mary's, * They have taken atway my Lord, and/and heart be strengthened for availing labour|gan to see that it was Christ, by his Spirit, that 
I know not where they have laid him,” and yet) in the Lord’s work, and thy return be with| worked in my heart and opened my under- 
we see, that in the more triumphant state of the|sheaves of true peace in the Lord’s time, is the| standing, so that the Scriptures were no longer 
seed, access is mercifully granted to the poor| prayer of thy poor sister! It is a time of trial/a sealed boolg to me: for the Lord did open 
laboring faithful servants, through the gracious | amongst the inhabitants of this city—may they them to my great admiration, for which I bless 
invitation, of * Come ye blessed of my Father;”}now learn righteousness. Many have been|the name of the Lord for ever. Now the Devil 
that this may prove thy joyous experience, is}summoned to their lomg home, and more are began to bestir himself to stop my progress 
my fervent desire. This is my third, since we| looking for the like summons. Thy family and heavenward, not only in me, but by instra- 
parted. I expect thou will be almost over-| most of our friendsare pretty well. I saw dear ments telling me I was deceived. And sure- 
done, when letters from thy family and friends} Thomas a few days since, and believe he ly it was to me atime of trials; the enemy 
arrive, as 1 know many have been wrote.|keeps thee close company in spirit. Our meet-| within, and his instruments without, and my 
Thy dear husband is livety as ever, and seems|ing to-day was solemn; the black woman’ long disobedience. My wife was taken sick at 
to enjoy good health. I believe the family is|which E. Tuke mentioned to thee, (H. Bur- the same time, which increased my exercises ; 
doing weli; thy son John looks as hopeful as|rows,) appeared in fervent prayer, and ‘I. and had not the Lord appeared for me, bya 
when thou left him ; he was atthe last Monthly Scattergood after her. Ihear thou art gone|glimpse of his love, I should have gone into 
Meeting at Pine street, where I accompanied|into Wales, but have not learned who is thy despair ; but O ! the loving kindness of a mer- 
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ciful God, who will not suffer his children to be 
tempted more than they can bear. Oh! how 
[ did at times pray for his life-giving presence, 
without which I could not withstand tempta- 
tions! Now I began to see what Paul meant 
in the seventh chapter of Romans—* that the 
law is spiritual, butIam carnal, sold under 
sin ;’’ for I found that the Devil -was loath to 
let go his hold; ** for that which I do, I allow 
not: for what I would, that Ido not; but what 
! hate, that do [.”” Now I found a great war- 
fare in me, as it were the Devil with his angels, 
and Michael with his angels ; sometimes the 
one would get victory, and sometimes the other. | 
Oh! what heart-aching exercises I went! 
through at that time! I would go into the) 
woods, or some lonesome place, ond fall on my) 
knees, crying out, O Lord, have mercy on me, | 
a sinner! If then 1 do that which I would not,! 
I consent unto the law that it is good. So,| 
then, it is no more [that do it, but sin that! 
dwelleth in me ; for I know that in me, that is,| 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing ; for to will! 
is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good, [ find not: for I found that na-| 
ture was hard to be subdued, and to yield to the 
cross of Christ; for the good that I would, I do) 
not ; but the evil which [ would not, that I do.| 
I had not overcome my passions, though |) 
wished to do it. They would come on me like 
a flash of lightning, before 1 was aware. Now 
if L do that which I would not, it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find,; 
then, a law, that when I would do good, evil is 
present with me, and I would often cry out, O 
Lord, my God, help me! For in this great 
conflict I did often taste of the love of God, 
and under this influence I could say I delighted 
in the law of God after the inward man. But 
I saw another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law ofsin, which is in my| 
members ; and I often cried out, asthe Apostle 
did, * O wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death!” And 
sometimes, as | was ready to give out striving 
against sin, i heard a language speaking in me,| 
* My grace is sufficient for thee ;”’ which I be-| 
lieved, did I strictly attend to it. “I thank God,| 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. So then with) 
the mind, I myself serve the law of God ; but 
with the flesh, the law of sin.” This was my 
state under the convicting power of truth, And 
I do believe the reason why so many plead for 
sin, during life, is, because they are not willing 
to give all up, and to be crucified to the world; 
not willing to be crucified with Christ, buried 
with him in baptism, so that they might reign 
with him in newness of life. For ina few| 
months, after abiding under these baptizing) 
trials, | experienced the law of the spirit of life,| 
in Christ Jesus, to set me free from the law of| 
sin and death. **Go thy way, sin no more, lest) 
something worse befall thee.” I had attended} 
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have not even looked for 


willing even to die for Christ; but I found yet time ; but you 

a law in my members warring against the law them. 
of my mind; and asI had been carried, as it) You have only got into a passion—a bad 
were, up into the third heaven, | was now)way of spending time—and you have accused 
thrust down into hell, by disobedience. I saw|somebody, very unjustly too, of taking away 
the Scripture fulfilled, that “the soul that sin-/your things and losing them. Keep your 
neth, it must die ;’’ yea, I felt the agonies of\temper, my dear; when you have mislaid any 
death and hell. NowThad to go through article keep cool, and search for it. You had 
many wearisome. days and troublesome nights,| better keep your temper, if you lose all the 
bewailing my condition, and praying to the |little property you possess; getting into a pas- 
Lord, on my bended knees, to forgive me, and sion never brings any thing to light except a 
try me once more, and favor me once more with distorted face ; ang by losing your temper, you 
the light of his countenance, and I would be| become guilty of {wo sins, when you get into 
willing to obey him in the way of his requiring |a passion, and accuse somebody of being the 
And in his own time, as | kept my eye singly|cause ; so, my dear, I repeat, ‘Keep your tem- 
to Him, he was pleased once more to favor me| per.’ ” 

with his life-giving presence, Which was as} Emma subdued her ill-humour, searched for 
sweet as the honey or the honey-comb. So I \the articles she had lost, and found them in her 
came to learn obedience by the things that ]}own work-bag. 

suffered; and gave myself up to attend the| “Why, mamma!” she exclaimed, “ here 
meetings of the people called Quakers; and I\they are; I might have been sewing all this 
attended a considerable time before any one|time, if I had kept my temper.”—Penny 
said any thing to me. At last one Friend asked | Journal. 

me why I came among such a despised peopie| 
as they were. My answer was, it was the love| 
of God that caused me to come among them. 
This was in the year 1785. 


? 


— 
THE RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Concluded. 
Two expeditions, each consisting of two 


} As | have men- 
tioned, my wife was taken sick, and I had a!ships, were fitted out for the purpose of north- 


vision that she would die, which was a greatjern discovery; the one, as we have said, was 


trial to me; aud more so because I was to let|to proceed northerly into the Polar sea, and en- 
her know of it, which I did in a very tender/deavour to pass close to the Pole, and thus 
manner; and I told her that | was convinced|make a direct course to Behring’s Strait; the 
of Friends’ principles, and should not be willing! other was to push through Davis’ Strait for the 
for her daughter to wear her superfluous ap-| North-eest coast of America; and, if successful, 
parel, which seemed to grieve her very much.|was to proceed to the westward with a view 
She told me that I was deceived, and mention-jof passing Behring’s Strait. Four merchant 
ed several things about the Quakers to discour-| vessels were hired, and were strengthened by 
age me from going among them, but to no/all the means and appliances which the engi- 
purpose ; for I found my peace consisted in at-'neering skill of the day suggested. The Is- 
tending to what was made known to me by the abella, of 385 tons, and Alexander, of 252 tons, 
Spirit of Christ. I found it now laid upon me} were placed under the command of Command- 
to use the plain Scripture language, as thee to jer Ross, (now Sir John Ross,) and the Dorothea 
a single person, and you to more than one;!and the ‘Trent were placed under the command 
which I found to be a cross to nature; but I of Captain David Buchan. ‘The first two vessels 
gave up to it, and found peace therein, though} were ordered to proceed up Davis’ Strait, and 
{ was laughed at by the worldly wise, or by the other two were, by the route of the North 
the wisdom of this world, which lies in wicked-| Pole, to make the best of their way respectively 
ness, and which I was trying to get rid of.\to Behring’s Strait. The Alexander was com- 
About this time my wife was taken with con-|manded by Lieutenant Parry, and the Trent 
viction, and was in great distress of mind, so|by Lieutenant Franklin, and each bore a juni- 
that she dare not lay her head on the pillow, jor lieutenant, with two midshipmen, who had 
and often cried gut for salvation. All that she!served theirtime, and passed their examination, 
had to reflect on, was pride and passion, which and one assistant surgeon. T'o each vessel was 
generally are connected, and go hand in hand also appointed a master and mate, well experi- 
together. Oh! how it has grieved me to see \enced in the navigation of the Greenland Seas 
professing Christians lifted up with pride!!and Davis’ Strait, who were to act as pilots. 
Yea, even as proud as Lucifer himself, and yet|All the men employed were volunteers, and 
profess to be followers of the meek and lowly |they and their officers were to receive double 
Jesus! Oh! it is a scandal to Christianity! Do’ pay. 
it away, O Lord! On the 18th of April, 1818, the Isabella and 
To be continued.) Alexander left the river, and on the 30th ar- 
rived at Lerwick; on the 3d of May the sig- 


' oe . 
inal was made for sailing, and the first ice was 
“IT can never keep any thing,” cried Emma,'seen on the 26th of the same month, nearly in 


——— 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


Friends meetings a few times, and I would of-/almost stamping with vexation. «Somebody |the same latitude of Cape Farewell. After this 
ten cry out, O Lord, show me what society to|/always takes my things away, and loses them.*’ |ice was met with daily, and the weather be- 
join with !—for I was afraid of being deceived) (She had mislaid some of her sewing imple-|came variable, the ships holding their course 
in this point. I would still go to Friends’| ments.) in a north-westerly direction towards the en- 
meetings, and was generally favored, while! “There is one thing,’”’ remarked mamma,|trance of Davis’ Strait. The temperature now 
there, with the love of Christ in my heart, which|* that I think you might keep if you would was about freezing point, that of the surface of 


was all | wanted. try.”” |the water differing from the temperature of the 
One day, as I was coming from meeting, I} ‘I should like to keep even one thing,”’ an-,air by about two degrees. On the 4th of June, 


felt the love of God in a wonderful manner; so|swered Emma. a bottle was cast overboard, and the experiment 
that I scarcely knew whether I was inthe body} ‘“ Well, then, my dear,” resumed mamma,|seems to have afforded anything but a favour- 


or out of the body ; but I remember inquiring |‘ keep your temper ; if you will only do that, able result in confirmation of some precon- 
of the Lord, what society I should join so as to| perhaps, you would find it easy to keep other ceived notions upon the direction of the cur- 
be saved. The answer was, Thou must be a/things. I dare say, now, if you had employ-/rents. About this time, also, the attention of 
Quaker if ever thou art saved. My answer/ed your time in searching for the missing ar-'Sir John Ross was directed to the important 
, was, “I will not.”” Before this I thought I was ticles, you might have found them before this| subject of the deviation of the magnetic needle, 
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an important portion of his duty, which, con-|important, because much misapprehension had 
sidering the imperfect knowledge which was previously existed upon the subject; and there 
then possessed upon the subject, was perform-| Was a pretty general expectation that the depth 
ed with marked diligence and ability. We are,of the soundings near the land was such an 
here again informed that there was no current, indication of the probability of a passage as 
which appearsthe more surprising, as the wind might be depended upon, We gather from the 
had blown for three successive days directly ,!abors of Sir John Ross, that the depth along) 
down the Strait. On the 9thof June they saw Shore, within three miles of land, reaches to 
the Island of Disco, but nothing of material con- 445 fathoms, while in the middle of the bay the 
sideration is recorded from this date to the 14th,|soundings gave only 100 fathoms. [t also ap-| 
when the expedition reached Whale Island. peared that the formation of the bottom of the 
Here Sir John Ross was informed that the|bay was exceedingly irregular and mountain- 
winter had been unusually severe, a fact at ous—facts which show that it is somewhat 
variance with the popular belief of the ameliora-, difficult to arrive at any correct conclusion 
tion of the Arctic climate which had beenenter-;4pon the possibility of effecting a passage in 
tained in England, an impression which had so|@%y particular inlet, by reasoning from such 
largely conduced to the sending of the expedi-|¢lements. In Behring’s Strait, where there is 
tion. The inspector of the Danish settlement ® Passage, the soundings give only 28 fathoms, | 
reported that the sea had been frozen near his/@nd in the entrance to the White Sea we only 
station early in December, a period earlier than jTeach nine. Sil, a9 
usual by at least two months. Love Bay and| On the 20th August they attained their high-| 
Waygat’s Strait were still frozen, and he had est point of latitude, and here it does not appear) 
remarked during his residence in Greenland, |Sufliciently plain why Sir John Ross did not) 
being a period of seven years, that the severity |€Xamine Smith’s Sound, which had been 
of the cold had annually increased. 
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estimated to be of the elevation of 4000 feet, 
were partially covered with snow, and the coast 
appeared habitable. Here the soundings were 
ascertained to reach from 200 to 240 fathoms, 
for a considerable distance. 
nied 
BE VIGILANT. 


No man can be said to know himself, who, 
desiring to be a Christian, does not feel the ne- 
cessity of watching. By the admission of the 
spirit of Christ into our hearts the evil that is 
in us, the lust of the flesh, is not destroyed, but 
subdued. It remains within us, though it re- 
mains in subjection, and in this condition it ts 
to be kept until we shall.be released from it in 
the future world. But to keep it thus is no tri- 
fling matter. It must be carefully, prayerfully 
guarded ; our eye must be ever upon it, lest it 
overcome us and reassume the ascendancy in 
our souls. It is never absgnt from or asleep at 
its post. Whenever an opportunity offers for 
it to acquire the mastery over us, whenever we 
are in the least unmindful of its operations, it 


stated by Baffin to be the largest of all the|2tises in its might, and soon the baneful and 


' | ibe 1 , a pernicious consequences of its dominion are 
Thus it would appear that one of the main sounds he had discovered. His description of| j 


inducements for fitting out this expedition at it is, however, sufficiently brief, yet well cal-| 


this particular period, was founded upon a fal- 
lacy ; the breaking up of the ice, the sudden 
change in the character of the seasons, were so 
many pleasant dreams promoted by the warmth 
and comfort of a London fireside ; indulged in 
only by travellers whose dangers and labors 
are confined to imaginary icebergs and unreal 
fields of ice, and who see— 
One wide, unvaried plain of boundless white 

only in the virgin whiteness of the hangings 
of a snug and comfortably furnished English 
bedroom. 

On the 17th of June, the sea appeared to oc- 
cupy the whole visible horizon ; and the vessels 
were made fast by their ice-anchors to an ice- 
berg. Here Sir John Ross corrected an im- 
portant error in the charts, to the amount of 5° 
in longitude, and 30 miles in latitude. They 
now worked through the ice and reached Four 
[sland Point. The ships were now placed in 
a perilous position by the motion of the ice, 
and the Alexander took ground. The ice, 
which had hitherto formed a solid and impene- 
trable mass, began to break up on the 2nd of 
July ; and the vessels moved slowly forward, 
through narrow and intricate channels, among 


mountains and loose piecesofice. Tothe west-| 


| 


culated to inspire the curiosity of a man of sci-| 
‘ence. Baffin says, in speaking of this sound,| 
“[t runneth to the north of 78°, and is admira-| 
ble in one respect, because in it is the greatest 
Variation in the compass of any part of the 


known world ; for by divers good observations, |: 


I found it to be above five points or 56° varia- 
tion tothe westward.” ‘The Admiralty instruc-; 
\tions certainly did not stand in the way of such| 
'a course ; the season was not too far advanced,| 


and we are at a loss to understand why an| 
|opportunity so attractive and promising, and so} 


seen and felt. ‘That is a vain excuse which 
we so often hear persons make when rebuked 
for their vices and follies, that they happened 
in an unguarded moment. No moment must 
be an unguarded one to the Christian. * Watch 
ye, stand fast to the faith.’ * Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation.” ‘Continue 
in prayer and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving.’ Let us not sleep as do others, but let 
us watch and be sober.’ That the Christian 
was off his guard isso far from being an excuse 
for sin, that it is in itself a grievous offence to 
God, a transgression of hiscommands. Be ye 


. : . . - ithe »fo Vici oO is arVve S 
consistent with the main object of the expedi-| herefore vigilant, not sluggish servants of 


tion, was neglected. Sir John Ross seems 


himself to have felt that his part of his proceed-| 


ings required explanation; but we are by no 
means satisfied with the grounds of his convic- 


your Redeemer, that ye slumber not while the 
enemy is in your camp. Imitate the Saviour's 
example. ‘ Let the same spirit be in you which 


'was also in Christ. He was always watchful. 


tion which led him to neglect this important| / he tempter never met him in an unguarded 
a e 


| 


examination. It would also appear, that Sir 
John Ross did not, in his examination of Baf-| 
fin’s Bay, approach sufficiently near the shore 
to enable him to carry out the object of his 
mission with scientific accuracy. ‘The vessels 
now proceeded down the western coast to ex- 
plore Jones’ Sound, the next inlet which afford- 


moment, but always found him ‘ about his mas- 
ter’s business.” So be ye; God will not suf- 
fer you to be tempted above your capacity to 
bear.’ Only be vigilant; ‘quit ye like men,’ 


‘and the God of all might will establish your 


ways in righteousness and true holiness 
\through Christ Jesus.— Lutheran Standard. 


ed any probability of offering a passage to the} peer Tae : nw 
westward. ‘The bay was filled with ice of a ae ee 


ward the ice still retained its solidity, and it S0lid mature, and of a green color; the land} Experience had long taught the Seotch that 
appeared that the only probable means of effect-| “ppeared bare of vegetation, few birds were/oats, such as they grow in their climate, are a 
ing a passage further north consisted in keep-|See0 and no whales, nor any animal except) nutritious food ; but the habits of the more in- 
ing close to the shore. On the 16th, the Isabella seals, which appeared to be abundant. Here fluential English, and the ridicule of a preju- 
was placed in a perilous situation, by being the depth of water was 110 fathoms, and at the | diced lexicographer,* were beginning to make 
jammed in between two ice floes, and lified bottom of the bay was observed a ridge of very }them ashamed of their national diet. Chemis- 
several feet out of the water. On the 17th of high mountains, which extended nearly across|try has here stepped in, and by her analysis of 
August, Cape Dudley Digges was made, and the bay, and which were joined to another ridge \both, has proved not only that the oat is richer 
was found to agree with the observations re- from the south, not quite so lofty. Sir John) in muscle-forming matter than the grain of wheat, 
corded by Baffin. The inlets were filled with Ross being satisfied that no passage ex- but that oatmeal is in all respects a better form 
solid ice, and the interior of the country pre- isted here, the vessels stood to the south-/of nourishment than the finest wheaten flour. 
sented a range of lofty mountains covered with| Ward. But what is more, chemistry has brought us ac- 
snow. On the 18th of August they passed | The sun now set upon our navigators, after) quainted with the value of parts of the grain, 
Wolstenholme Sound, and saw Cary’s Islands. 2 day of 1872 hours, and warned them of the} formerly considered almost as waste. The husk 
An attempt was now made to find the North-|approach of a long and dreary winter. The} or bran of wheat, for example, though given at 
west Passage in Whale Sound, but they were | coast of Jones’ Sound was seen, and the ice | times to pigs, to millers’ horses, and other eattle, 
soon convinced that there was no navigable became heavier and more compact. On the | was usually thought to possess but little nutri- 
passage in that direction. They now passed) 28th the fog, which had gradually been steal-|tive virtue in itself. Analysis, however, has 
Hackluyt’s Island, and made Smith's Sound.|ing over the atmosphere, assumed a degree of shown it to be actually richer in muscular matter 
Throughout the whole of this voyage, Sir John | dangerous density ; but the Jand at the latitude |than the white interior of the grain. Thus the 
Ross seems to have taken extreme care in re-|of 75° 27° was still traced, and presented ridges cause of its answering so well as food for cattle 
cording the character of the soundings, and of very lofty mountains. The navigators, how-|is explained; and it is shown that its use in 
much valued information and light have there-|ever, were unable to approach the coast with-) 777 Gchuition of cals, th. 2 in GA 
by been thrown upon the formation of the!/in five leagues, on account of the barier of ice) p 


1 i , . ngland is generally given to horses; but in Scotland 
earth in these high latitudes. This is the more| which defended it. Here the mountains were | supports the people. 
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bread (whole-meal bread) must be no less nutri-| conspicuous for his undaunted courage, and 
The true value of other| 


tive than economical. for his mild and forbearing temper. 


kinds of food is also established by these inqui-| } ] c 
ries. Cabbage is a crop which, up to the present) At the time when his labors commenced, 


time, has not been a general favourite in this|the insane were universally regarded as a 
a rept the stall 8 for the — ‘alee class, to be kept in subjection by 
*e uring early spr i 8 or. i to . ° 

_ ng ear’y Spring and summer, in Nort* chains, bolts and bars, and the most revolting 


Germany and Scandinavia, however, it appears} ; , 
to have been long esteemed, and various modes|ctuelties were practiced upon them; and this 
of storing it for winter use have been very gene-|idea is even held by many at this day. 

rally practised. But the cabbage is one of the} One of the first institutions which adopted 


plants which has been chemically examined, Oe has system of Pinel, was the “ York 
consequence of the failure of the potato, with the) 


yiew of introducing it into general use, and the| Retreat,” in England, established under the 
result of the examination is both interesting and|auspices of the Society of Friends, and con- 
unexpected. When dried so as to bring it into) qycted by Samuel Tuke, a member of the 
a state in which it can be compared with OO ian cancels Katies etllines of tienli 
other kinds of food (wheat, oats, beans, Xc.), it! , Ys zs : ee oe ene ” y 
is found to be richer in muscular matter than any\®04 its treatment is one of the best treatises 
other crop we grow. Wheat contains only about! of the kind, extant. 

12 per cent., and béms 25 per cent., but dried! The Frankford Asylum, near Philadelphia, 


25 | 
cabbage contains from 30 to 40 per cent. of the e ty 
|was got up ona similar plan, and has been 


so-called protein compounds. According to our : 
present views, therefore, it is pre-eminently |conducted for many years on the same prin- 
nourishing. Hence if it can but be made gene-|ciples; while similar institutions, both under 
rally agreeable to the palate, and easy of diges-| state control and in the hands of private cor- 


tion, it is likely to prove the best and easiest cul- : . pita s ; 
tivated substitute for the potato; and no doubt porations, have multiplied over the United 


the Irish kolcannon (cabbage and potatoes beat States. 

together) derives part of its reputation from the} There is, perhaps, no part of the world 
great muscle-sustaining power of the cabbage— where the nature and treatment of insanity 
a property in which the potato is most deficient. |. hett ete ‘= thi 
Further, it is of great interest—of national im- ene See, ee . = CONEAET, 
portance, we may say—that an acre of ordinary and nowhere are the benevolent views of Pinel 
land will, according to the above result, produce|more fully carried out. 

a greater weight of this special kind of nourish- 


ment in the form of cabbage than in the form of fice alma deed all too eh t 
any other crop. Thus twenty tons of cabbage— siecle eS eee ee 
a 


and good land will produce, in good hands, forty |@°€ abandoned—the wild and excited are 
tons of drum-head cabbage on an imperial acre—/|calmed by mild means—the dangerons are 
contain fifteen hundred pounds of muscular mat-| watched by careful and kind attendants, to 
ter; while twenty-five bushels of beans con-} ld tad s in thei ial 
tain only four hundred pounds;.as many of|* eS STs See eee 
wheat only two hundred, twelve tons of potatoes|they might injure themselves or,others—the 
only five hundred and fifty, and even thirty tons} wayward and restless are encouraged to plea- 
. mind ,é ws S Thea rO. . . 

of turnips only a thous and pounds. The Pre-|sant occupation of mind and body—the de- 
ference which some farmers have long given to! dj db blej : 
this crop, as food for their stock and milch-cows, | “P°” ing ee ; oo cas Sheree iy 
is accounted for by these facts ; while of course|and associations, and the fatuitous and idiotic 


In the best insane asylums, chains, straight 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have recently 
forwarded a memorial to Congress, for the 
more effectual suppression of the slave trade, 
under the care of a committee consisting of 
Charles Stokes, Lindley Coates, William W. 
Moore, John Jackson and Wm. Griscom. 
These Friends, we are informed, met with a 
kind reception at Washington; their memo- 
rial was presented to the Senate by Senator 
Dayton, of New Jersey, and was received and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

Previous to this memorial, John P. Hale, 
Senator from New Hampshire, had presented 
a memorial purporting to come from the 
“Quakers of Pennsylvania,” asking Congress 
to take measures for a peaceable dissolution 
of the Union. This memorial gave rise to an 
angry discussion in the Senate, in which 
Friends were much abused and misrepre- 
sented, and it was finally rejected by a large 
majority. 

Under these circumstances the delegation 
from our Representative Committee deemed 
it proper to explain to the Senator who intro- 
duced their memorial, the position which they 
believed the Society of Friends to occupy, 
and to disavow any connection with the pe- 
tition asking for the dissolution of the Union. 

To those who understand the ground upon 
which Friends have always stood upon this 
subject, such a denial might seem unnecessary; 
but in the present excited state of the public 
mind, when threats of violence are so freely 
made by those Southern men who favor a dis- 
solution of the Union, if their views do not 
prevail, it seemed peculiarly proper for Friends 
to disavow any connection with measures 
which might tend to favor this sad result. 

The remarks of Senator Dayton, as reported 


they powerfully recommend its more general/have all their physical wants carefully sup-|in the newspapers, will be found below; and, 


cultivation as food for man. Again :—In many| 
parts of our island furze of gorse grows up an| 
unheeded weed, and luxuriates in favourable spots | 
without being applied to any useful purpose. In| 


other districts, however, it is already an object)calculated to light up the little spark of intel- 


of valuable though easy culture, and large 
breadths of it are grown for the feeding of stock, | 
and yield profitable returns. Chemical research- 
es show its nutritive property to be very great. | 
Of muscle-building materials it contains, when 
dry, as much as 30 per cent., and is therefore in| 
this respect superior to beans, and inferior only | 
to the cabbage. —Edinburgh Review. 
7-_—_—_-___— = ~—— — | 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1850. | 


TREATMENT OF THE Insane.—In another 
part of our paper will be found some account! 
of the first experiment in treating insane per-| 
sons with that mildness and humanity which | 
are now so conspicuous in all well-regulated 
jusane institutions. For the introduction of| 
this great reform, the world is mainly in 
debted to the eminent French physician Pinel, | 
who had charge of one of the largest institu-| 


tions of this kind in France, and was equally! 


plied. So far has this department of know-|we think, Friends owe him their obligations 
ledge progressed, that even this latter class for the appropriate terms in which he has 
have recently been brought under influences 


| This memorial has been delivered to me by 
lect which they may possess, and to develope|a committee representing this annual meeting, 
and strengthen it by appropriate exercises ;/and while oa they were pies in their 
: ie sentat certain = 

and these efforts have been crowned with|/"@UTles as to the presentation oO! acer rt 
ca morial which was presented to this body on a 
gratifying success. recent occasion, asking for a dissolution of the 
There are, indeed, few subjects in which the| Union, and which was understood as coming 


progress of light and knowledge is more con- from the Society of Friends, or eertain mem- 
. ‘bers of it. They desire me to disclaim, in the 
spicuous, than in the treatment of this un-| Aer ciel aees eee 
most distinct language, any participation in this 
matter, or any disposition on the part of the So- 
ciety of Friends to say anything of that kind. 
They say that they know and appreciate too 
well the benefits and privileges conferred by 
and enjoyed under this government, (especial- 
at some future period be extended to the treat-||y jn regard to that religious toleration which is 
ment of criminals and violators of the law;/given alike to all denominations,) ever to desire 
‘the dissolution of the Union ; and they disclaim 


; . |on the part of the Society any indulgence in 
; +P: , ; " : . ™ = Y 
cepts of the Holy Pattern will at last be vin-| . 0), feelings or ideas. They have also request- 


couched them. 


happy and afflicted class of our fellow beings ; 
and when we see the rapid advance which 
marks the past few years, we cannot but hope 
that the same wise and benevolent plan will 


and that the truth and excellence of the pre- 


suc 


_|dicated in the arrangements of human society.|ed me to state, that if any such memorial as that 
| 


oo 


referred to has been presented here, and repre- 


‘sented or understood to have come from any 
|portion of their society, it can only have come 
1ncton.—The Representative Committee of|from individuals entertaining peculiar notions, 


Visit or A Commitree or Frienps to Wasu- 
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and not from the society in its collective capa-/ers, even, approached him with caution; forin|then died, without being aware of his re- 


do this large meeting of this very numerous|vants with his chains, and killed him on the! The third presented a strange contrast. He 
and influential class of citizens, utterly repudi-|spot. He was more harshly treated than the|was a man in the prime of life, with sparkling 
ate all such ideas as those contained in that|others, and this severity and complete aban-jeyes; his bearing haughty, and gestures dra- 
donment only tended still more to exasperate|matic. In his youth he had been been a liter- 
his naturally violent temper. jary character. He was gentle, witty, and had 
Pinel entered his cell alone and addressed |a brilliant imagination. He composed roman- 
Departed this life, on the 24th of First month, 1850.) him caimly. ‘Captain,’ said he, ‘if 1 take off|ces, full of love, expressed in impassioned 
Grace, wife of Samuel C. Petts, in the 74th year of| your chains, and give you liberty towalk upand|language. He wrote unceasingly; and in 
down the yard, will you promise me to be rea-|order to devote himself with greater ardor to 

sonable, and to injure no one?’ |his favorite compositions, he ended by locking 
—— ‘I will promise you; but you are making|himself up in his room, often passing the day 
game of me. They are all too much afraid of| without food, and the night without sleep. To 
ime, even you yourself.’ complete all, an unfortunate passion added to 
It was in the latter end of 1792 that Pinel, | ‘No, indeed, I am not afraid,’ replied Pinel; his excitement; he fell in love with the 
who‘had been appointed some time before,med-|«for I have six men outside to make you respect} daughter of one of his neighbors. She, how- 
ical superintendant of the Bicetre, urgently ap-| me; but believe my word, confide in me, and|¢¥er, soon grew tired of the poor author, was 
plied for permission from the authorities to|be docile. 1 intend to liberate you, if you will|!™constant to him, and did not even allow him 
abolish the use of irons with which the lunatics|put on this linen waistcoat in place of your|the consolation of adoubt. During a whole 
year the anguish of the poor dreamer was the 


y 

e city. But this committee, representing as they/a fit of violence he had struck one of the ser- lease, 
y 

f 

> memorial, 

. oo 

a 

- ff 

r ; her age. She was interred at Friends’ Burial Ground, 

j Kennett Square. 

. THE BICETRE IN 1792. 

d 

e 

s 

n 

n were then loaded. Unsuccessful, but resolved |heavy chains. 
h to gain his object, he repeated his complaints | 


with redoubled ardor before the commune of 
Paris, and demanded the reform of this barba- 
e rous system. 

‘Citizen,’ replied one of the members of the 
commune, ‘to-morrow I will pay you and the 


The captain willingly agreed to all they re- 
quired of him, only shrugging his shoulders, 
land never uttering a word. Ina few minutes 
‘his irons were completely loosened, and the 


(doctor and his assistants retired, leaving the 


more bitter from concealment. At length, one 
day he saw the absurdity of his despair, and 
passing from one extreme to the other. gave 
himself up to every kind of excess. His reason 
fied, and taken to the Bicetre in a raging fit, 
he remained confined for twelve years in the 





7 Bicetre a visit. But woe to you if you deceive | or “ a — 2. d kd dark cell where Pinel found him flinging about 

| us, and are concealing the enemies of the peo-| wig) Matt e stood up, but sank dowu/his chains with violence. ‘This madman was 

> ple amongst your madmen!’ ae * s f a ahaa ce a such| more turbulent than dangerous, and incapable 

1’ ‘The member of the commune who spoke thus|* ~~ hie eke rr = ne pon Ci ry of understanding the good intended him, it was 

} was Couthon. The next day he arrived at het ee OCSTEE, Ine CEG OE necessary to employ force to loosen his irons. 

’ Bicetre. ae =i hour, ae eee tas mM preserving | Once he felt himself at liberty, he commenced 

r Couthon was himself, perhaps, as strange al dark cell, a oe ce ren the pass = = running round and round the court-yard, until 

. sight as that which he had come to see.—De-| 4 "Hi Sun ghee ‘heal . the /his breath failing, he fell down quite exhausted. 

: prived of the use of both his legs, he was al-| i. = eae aa vo = we H at'This excitement continued for some weeks, 
ways carried about on men’s shoulders ; find|, . cal’ Du or tha ahaa ecstacy, * OW | but unaccompanied by violence, as formerly. 

: thus mounted and deformed, he, with a soft and} Heer oe ad 7 a day he Taint ee kindness showed to him by the/doctor, and 

feminine voice, pronounced sentences of death; |°°"** Seater tine veefal ant i mast whe {te special interest he took in the invalid, soon 

for death was the only logic at that moment.|'"8? . "he — - f hi — a a bie restored him to reason. Unfortunately he was 

. Couthon wished to see, and personally tolnell ele , pratt rs eee oat tad ooh bh q [Permitted to leave the asylum and return to 

question, the lunatics one after another. Hel y " slept noes den S o ec war nde? world, then in such a state of agitation, he 

P was conducted to their quarters of the building ;| Vv ort or im in the Meantime, anc’ joined the political factions of the day, with all 

t but to all his questions he received but insults) thet Elie 7 he mg two yous which he spent) the vehemence of his passions, and was be- 

5 and sanguinary addresses, and heard nothing| nc iis hi aad seal, had a violent fit; headed on the Sth Thermidor. 

; amidst the confused cries and mad howling but! "© ©VE" Mace Dimselt uselul, exercising @ cer-| Pinel entered the fourth cell. It was that 
the chilling clank of the chains reverberating |‘*"" authority over the other lunatics, governing |of Chevinge, whose liberation was one of the 
through the disgustingly dirty and damp vaults. |‘e™ after his fashion, establishing himself as} mos: memorable events of the day. 

c 'a kind of superintendent. Chevinge had been a soldier of the French 


a 





Soon fatigued by the monotony of the spectacle | : F ae 
and the fatuity of his inquiries, Couthon turned| | His neighbor in captivity was not less wor-| Guard, and had only one fault—that of drunken- 
round to Pinel, and said, ‘Ah citizen, are not|thy of pity. He was an old French officer, | ness. But once the wine mounted into his 
you, yourself mad to think of unchaining such|Who had been in chains for the past thirty /head, he grew quarrelsome, violent and most 
animals ?’ |years, having been afflicted with one of tnose| dangerous, from his prodigious strength. Fre- 

‘Citizen,’ replied the other, «I am convinced terrible religious monomanias of which We/ quent excesses caused his dismissal from his 
that these lunatics have become so unmanage-/€ven now-a-days see such frequent examples. |corps, and he soon squandered his scanty re- 
able solely because they are deprived of air and! Of weak understanding and lively imagina-|sources. Atlength shame and misery plunged 
liberty, and | venture to hope a great deal from tion, he conceived himself destined by God for|him in despair, and his mind became affected. 
a thoroughly different method.’ ithe baptism of blood—that is to say, to kill his} He imagined that he had become a general, 

‘Well’ then, do what you like with them ;/fellow-creatures, in order to save them from/and fought all who did not acknowledge his 
I give them-up to you. But I fear you will fall|hell, and to send them straight to heaven, there|rank. It was at the termination of a mad 
a victim to your presumption.’ |to enjoy the felicity of the blessed! ‘This horri-|scene of this kind, that he was brought to the 

Now master of his actions, Pinel commenced ble idea was the cause of his committing aj Bicetre in a state of fury. He had beenchained 
the next day his enterprise, the real difficulties frightful crime. He commenced his homicidal|for ten years, and with stronger fetters than 
of which he had, never a moment disguised to| mission by plunging a dagger into the heart of his companions, for he had often succeeded 
himself. He contemplated liberating about|his own child. He was declared insane, con-|in breaking his chains by the mere force of 
fifty raving madmen without danger to the fined for life in the Bicetre, and had been af-/his hands. Once, in particular, when by this 
more peaceable inmates. He decided to un- flicted for years with this revolting madness. | means he had obtained a few moments liberty, 
chain but twelve as a first experiment. The|Calmness at length returned, but without/he defied all the keepers together, to force 
only precaution he judged necessary to adopt! reason ; he sat on a stone silent and immovable,|him to return to his cell, and only did so, after 
was to prepare an equal number of waistcoats|resembling an emaciated spectre of remorse.|compelling them to pass under his uplifted leg. 
—those made of stout linen, with long sleeves, | His limbs were still loaded with the same irons| This inconceivable act of prowess he performed 
and fastened at the back, by means of which|as when first he was confined, but which he/jon the eight men who were trying to master 
it is easy to prevent a lunatic doing serious/had no longer strength to lift. They were left|him. From henceforth his strength became a 
mischief. on him as much from habit as from the remem-| proverb at the Bicetre. By repeatedly visiting 

The first whom Pinel addressed was the old-|brance of his crime. His case was hopeless.|him, Pinel discovered that good dispositions 
est in this scene of misery. He was an English | Dr. Pinel had him carried to a bed in the infir-|lay hidden beneath violence of character, con- 
captain; his history was unknown ; and he had/| mary ; his legs, however, were so stiff and con-|stantly kept excited by cruel treatment. On 
been confined there for forty years. He was tracted, that all attempts to bend them failed.|one occasion he promised to ameliorate his 
considered the most ferocious of all. His keep-|In this state he lived a few months longer and |condition, and this promise alone, had greatly 


: 


Fant 
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tranquilised him. Pinel now ventured to an-|risked his life, in the hope of converting them [deception ; the fact being, that the stock has its 
nounce to him, that he should no longer be to the true faith. But all these travels, all these | centre bored out, so as to be made into a hol- 
forced to wear his chains. ‘And to prove that) voyages, had the melancholy effect of turning |low cylinder, through which the stems of jas- 
I have confidence in you,’ added he, ‘and that I his ruiing idea into a monomania. On his re-; mines and other flexible plants are easily made 
consider you to be a man capable of doing/turn to France, he publicly announced himself|to pass, their roots intermingling with those of 
good, you shall assist me in releasing those|as Him, whose gospel he had been preaching |the stock. After growing fora time, the increase 
unfortunate individuals who do not possess their far and wide. Seized, and brought before the|in the diameter of the stems, thus enclosed, 
reason like you. If you conduct yourself pro-| Archbishop of Paris, he was shut up in the|forces them together, and they assume all the 
perly, as I have cause to hope you will, I shall Bicetre as a lunatic, his hands and feet were appearance of being united to one common 
then take you into my service, and you shal! loaded with heavy irons, and for twelve years |stem. 





not leave me.’ jhe bore with singular patience this long mar-| 
Never in the mind of man was there seen so tyrdom and the incessant sarcasms to which he 
sudden or complete a change: the keepers|was exposed. WILLIAM JACKSON, THE NATURALIST. 


themselves were forced to respect Chevinge| Argument with such minds is useless ; they | We have already on different occasions pre- 
from his conduct. Nosooner was he unchained, neither can nor will understand it-—Pinel, sented our readers with brief memoirs of emi- 
than he became docile, attentive, watching every therefore, never attempted to reason with him;|nent naturalists in the humbler walks of life, and 
movement of Pinel, so as to execute his orders he unchained him in silence, and loudly com-!the subject of our present paper was of that in- 
dexterously and promptly, addressing words of manded that every one for the future should teresting class. Forfarshire, besides being one 
kindness and reason to those lunatics with imitate his reserve, and never address a single|of the richest counties in Britain in the treasures 
whom he had been on a level but a few hours! word to this poor lunatic. This line of con-| jt yields to the naturalist, is, moreover, one that 
previously, but in whose presence he now felt/duct which was rigorously observed, produced has produced some of the most persevering and 
the full dignity of liberty. This man, who had an effect on this self-conceited man, far more| industrious students of natural history which 
been unhumanized by his chains, during the powerful than the irons and the dungeon, He | science can boast of, and these have belonged 
best years of his life, and who doubtless would felt himself humbled by this isolation, this total'to the humbie, almost self-taught, class of 
have dragged on this agonising existence for abandonment, in the full enjoyment of his lib- working-men. Alike unknown to fame and 
a considerable length of time, became at oncelerty. At length, after much hesitation, he be- fortune, they have, by their own diligence and 
a model of good conduct and gratitude. F're-| gan to mix with the other invalids. From that! perseverance in their favorite pursuits, wrought 
quently in those perilous times he saved Pinel’s | time forward he visibly improved, and, in less| their way upwards in the world to an honora- 
life; and one day, amongst others, rescued him|than a year was sufficiently recovered to ac-/ble position in social life, while they have ac- 
from a band of ruffians, who were dragging| knowledge the folly of his former ideas, and to|quired a celebrity and fame in the annals of 
him off, a la lanterne, as an elector of 1789. | leave the Bicetre. . : science which will perpetuate their memory to 
During a threatened famine, he every morn-| Fifty lunatics were in this manner released |fyture ages. Such names as those of George 
ing left the Bicetre, and never returned with-|from their chains in the space of a few days.!Don and Thomas Drummond are so ingrafted 
out provisions, which at that moment were un-/Amongst them were individuals from every |in botanical literature, that they can only die 
purchaseable, even for gold. ‘The remainder rank of life, and from every country. Hence | with the science itself. 
of his life was but one continued act of devo-|the great amelioration in the treatment of in-| Mr. William Jackson, junior, the subject of 
tion to his liberator. jsane patients, which, until then, had been ouf present memoir, was born in Dundee on 

Next room to Chevinge, three unfortunate | looked on as impracticable, or at least, fraught|the 10th October, 1820. His parents were in 
soldiers had been in chains for many years,| with the utmost danger. 





ears humble life, his father being a working tailor, 
without any one !knowing the cause of this ri-| s oe iia ts oi yet imbued with a passionate love of the objects 
gor. They were generally quiet and inoffen- «FORBEAR YE ONE ANOTHER.” iof natural history, to the study of which he de- 
sive, speaking only to each other, and that = Forbear thine hand! the hasty throb veied the leisure hours afforded by his employ- 
a language unintelligible to the rest of the pri- That quickens in thy breast, lment. His father’s attachment to natural his- 
soners. They had, however, been granted the May be forgiven, if thou pause ; \tory must no doubt have had a powerful effect 
only privilege which they seemed capable of 


) Is sinful if expressed. lin directing William in early life to the obser- 
appreciating—that of being always together 


vation of natural objects, and he soon evinceda 


in the same cell. When they became aware Forbear that word—its subtle taunt \decided taste for botanical science. ‘This taste 
of achange in their usual mode of treatment, Shall reach and sting thy brother ; received every encouragement from his father 
they suspected it to proceed from unfriendly Be hushed ! remembering who taught, 'so far as his circumstances would allow; but 
motives, and violently opposed the loosening Forbear ye one another. | William does not appear to have received much 


of their irons. When liberated, they would . a ee 

not leave their prison. Either from grief or| mes ee ee 

want of understanding, these unhappy crea-| - : “ aed ae ner ; 

tures were insensible to the liberty now offered parties nit gtebmeniagad baivcies 
Forbearing one another. 


| parental instruction in botany—his father being 
ichiefly engaged in investigating the various 
|branches of zoology, to which he had always 
'a peculiar predilection, and which left him very 


to them. little leisure time to devote to other subjects. 

After them came a singular personage; one Claim not thy right—thy brother’s sin | William's scholastic education was confined to 
of those men whose malady is the more diffi- With kind construction cover; ithe elementary branches of reading, writing, 
cult of cure, from its being ‘a fixed idea,’ occa- So shall men pour into thy breast ‘and arithmetic, with a smattering of English 
sioned by excessive pride. He was an old Full measure, running over. igrammar,.&c.; which form the usual curricu- 


clergyman, who thought himself Christ. His ‘lum of the working-class of society in Scotland. 


exterior corresponded to the vanity of his be- Pray for thine enemy~-that he {On leaving school at an early age, he adopted 
lief; his gait was measured and solemn—his With thee may enter heaven ; |his father’s employment of tailor, and diligent- 
smile, sweet yet severe, forbade the least fami- Remembering that as we forgive, ‘ly employed his leisure hours, morning and 
liarity—everything, even to the arrangement| We pray to be forgiven. evening, in improving himself in the branches 
of his hair, which hung down in long curls| Forbear thine heart from jealous thoughts, of education which he had been taught; but 
on each side of his pale, resigned and expres- Thine eyes from envious gaze ; more especially in the pursuit of his favourite 
sive countenance, gave him a singular resem- Forbear to judge the weak who fall ‘subject, botany. He likewise acquired some 
blance to the beautiful head of our Saviour. If Upon life’s thorny ways. knowledge of Latin, and an acquaintance with 
they tried to perplex him, and said, ‘If thou art lgeneral literature. The nature of his employ- 
him whom thou pretendest, in short, if thou art Keep thine own heart with diligence, |ment occasionally allowed him an idle day to 
God, break thy chains and liberate thyself! Comfort thy frailer brother, spend in the fields; but with him it was not 
he immediately, with pride and dignity, replied,| So shalt thou win his smile, who taught lidly spent. The neighborhood of Dundee af- 


‘In vain shalt thou tempt thy Lord!’ “ The sub- Forbear ye one another. forded many pleasing retreats of picturesque 
limity of human arrogance in derangement ! ——-- |beauty, where he had ample opportunities of 

The life of this man was a complete romance,| Currtovs Device 1n crarrinc.—T he gardeners |studying the lovely and varied vegetable forms 
in which religious enthusiasm played the first|of Italy sell plants of jasmines, roses, honey-|which he admired so much. The rocky coast 
part. He had made pilgrimages on foot to suckles, &c., all growing together from a stock |in the immediate vicinage of the town furnished 
Cologne, and Rome, and had then embarked of orange, myrtle, or pomegranate, on which,|him with many interesting plants peculiar to 
for America, where, among the savages, he|they say, they are grafted. But this is a mere|marine exposures, while the sea beach was 
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strewn with great numbers of zoophytes, | 
Xc., thrown up by the waves. The exten- 
sive range of Sidlaw Hills bore many sub-al- 
pine species (including mosses and lichens) of 
considerable interest ; and on the links of Bar- | 
ry, at the mouth of the river Tay, he gathered | 
many rare gems of beauty, some of which are | 
scarcely to be found elsewhere. The time of 
Jackson’s herborising excursions was general- 
ly the morning; and often were his morning 
walks much more extended than one with less 
enthusiasm would have feit agreeable. No un- 
common occurrence would it be to see him out | 
at Baldovan Woods (some four or five miles 
from Dundee) by the early dawn of a summer 
morning, already busy filling his vasculum with | 
the opening flowers, still moist with dew. | 
These excursions he enjoyed in the true spirit | 
ofa field naturalist, and although they were 
often attended with much fatigue, and some- 
times hunger and thirst to boot, they were in- 
deed the happiest hours of his life. He loved 
much in after years to recall his pleasant wan- 
derings by stream and mountain, in search of | 
nature’s beauties ; and those only who have} 





| i . . : 
| his study subsequently to the time of his father’s 


death in 1846, he having at this time been ap- 
pointed to the curatorship of the Dundee Watt 
Institution Museum, which had been previous- 
ly held by his father for many years. This 
museum was one of the best provincial natural 
history collections of its kind in Scotland; and 
to the laborious exertions of the two Jacksons 
was itindebted for many of the finest specimens 
which it contained. 

In the year 1847, Mr Jackson and anumber 


|of other enthusiastic naturalists in Dundee 


formed a society calledthe Dundee Naturalists’ 
Association, for the reading of papers on natu- 
ral-history subjects, and otherwise elucidating 


'the natural productions of the surrounding 


country. Besides acting as treasurer of this as- 
sociation up to the time of his decease, he read 
various papers of interest to the meetings. One 
of these papers was of special importance— 
being a list, &c. of the birds of Forfarshire, ex- 
hibiting the occurence of many rare species in 


| the county, and narrating many facts of great 


9 





dous weapon into the belly of his victim, as he 
turned on his side in agony. The thresher 
fastened on his back, and gave him some terri- 


fic blows, which were heard at a distance with 


great distinctness. The latter not having any 
power lo strike in the water, it was the instine- 
tive policy of the sowrd-fish to make the attack 
from below; this causing the whale to rise 
above the surface, which he did at times toa 
remarkable height; the other assailant, which 


\was about twenty feet long, then dealt out his 


blows unsparingly, with all the force of his 
lengthy frame—between them their victim must 
have suffered extremely; he spouted blood to 
an immense height, and crimsoned the sea all 
around to a considerable distance. Being 
within two hundred yards of the ship, towards 
which the whale appeared to make for protec- 
tion, the conflict was distinctly visible to all on 
board. It is considered unusual for marine 


animals, such as were engaged in the struggle 


now narrated, to be seen in such a Jatitude. 
But this point must be settled by naturalists.— 


interest from his own and his father’s obser-| Dublin Packet. 


vations. 


——>—__ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES, 


been in like circumstances, can feel with what | Shortly previous to the time’ of his decease, 
grateful contentment he had sat down on these | Jackson contemplated preparing more elabo-| “It is under the burning rays of a tropical 
occasions on the green turf, after a dozen, or| rate contributions to zoological science for pub-|sun that vegetation displays ils most majestic 
perhaps twenty miles’ walk, to dine on his bit! lication; but, alas! the hand of death arrested|form. In the cold north the bark of trees is 
of crust moistened in the mossy rill. his career at the very time when he began to covered with lichens and mosses, whilst between 
Jackson’s devotion to the study of plants at} lay the results of his,labors before the world ; the tropics the Cymbidium and fragrant vanilla 
length recommended him to the attention of| and he sank into the grave in March 1848, a enliven the trunks of the Anacardias, and of the 
some influential members of the Botanical So- | victim, it is believed, to over-application, at the|gigantic fig-trees. The fresh verdure of the 
ciety; and on the I4th May, 1840, he was} early age of twenty-seven, leaving a widow! Pothos leaves, and of the Dracontias, contrasts 
elected an associate of that body. This event and two young children to mourn the loss of a/ with the many colored flowers of the Orchidex. 
had a highly beneficial effect upon him. Some | loving husband and affectionate father. {Climbing Bauhinias, Passifloras, and yellow 
men, with less perseverance, would have leant His collections of stuffed birds, dried plants, | flowering Banisterias, twine round the trunks of 
upon the oar fora time, and self-approvingly | aud other specimens of natural history, are very|the forest trees. Delicate blossoms spring from 
enjoyed the honor so unexpectedly conferred ;| extensive, and form aremarkable instance of|the roots of the Theobroma, and from the thick 
but instead of this, it served dnly to stimulate what can be accoinplished by steady perseve-|and rough bark of the Crescentias and the 
Jackson to renewed exertion and more diligent | rance, even despite the untoward circumstances) Gustavia. 
application. Having by this time, however,| in which a working-man is placed, and without! ‘In the tropics vegetation is generally of a 
gained a pretty extensive knowledge of the va-/| interfering with his domestic comforts. In too fresher verdure, more luxuriant and succulent, 
rious tribes of plants indigenous to the neigh-| many instances enthusiasts in Jagkson’s cir- and adorned with largerand more shining leaves 
boring country, he felt a desire to extend his | cumstances allow private tastes and studies than in our northern climates. The ‘social’ 
researches, and formed arrangements for a tour | to interfere unduly with the employments upon| plants, which often impart so uniform and mo- 
to some rich botanical district. Accordingly, | which they depend for support: but such was notonous a character to European countries, are 
towards the latter end of July 1840, he proceed-| not the case with him: he attended scrupu- almost entirely absent in the equatorial recions. 
ed to the Clova Mountains in company with his | lously to his employment, employing only the! ‘Trees almost as lofty as our oaks, are adorned 
friend Mr. William Gardiner—another self-in-| moments of remission from toil in the mornings. with flowers as large and as beautiful as our 
structed naturalist, to whose interesting ‘ Les- and evenings in his favorite pursuits ; and the lilies. ' 
sons on British Mosses,’ ‘ Botanical Rambles,’ | only instance in which he devoted the proper| ‘* The great elevation attained in several tropi- 
and other publications,we have already directed | hours of labor to study, was on the occasion of| cal countries, not only by single mountains, but 
attention—fully equipped with the materiel | his sojourn among the Clove Mountains. He/|even by extensive districts, enables the inhabi- 
necessary for collecting, examining, and pre-| used to say, in the quaint words of a friend—jtants of the torrid zone—surrounded by palms, 
serving botanical specimens. Here the two|*One must mind what one makes one’s bread| bananas, and the other beautiful forms proper 
botanists remained for several weeks, Tai! by.’ to these latitudes—to behold also those vegeta- 





ring which time they collected and dried large 


quantities of specimens of the rare Alpine plants 


that grow so profusely on these mountains. 





ble forms which, demanding a cooler temper- 


Extraorpixary Comsat.—Capt. Rochfort,'ature, would seem to belong to other zones. 
|} of the British and Irish Company’s screw vessel] | Elevation above the level of the sea gives this 


These specimens furnished Jackson with sub-| Rose, arrived yesterday morning from London, cooler temperature, even in the hottest parts o! 
jects for extensive study for along period after} and reported having on the passage fallen in| the earth ; and Cypresses, Pines, Oaks, Berber- 
his return, more especially throughout the fol-| with a whale of huge dimensions, on Sunday/ries and Alders, (nearly allied to our own,) 
lowing winter, and they were the means of | morning, at two o’clock, seven miles S. W. ofjcover the mountainous districts, and elevated 
greatly extending his knowledge of the obscure |the Lizard. This monster of the deep was| plains of Southern Mexico, and the chain of 
tribes of mosses and lichens. |suffering severely at the time in an encounter, the Andes at the Equator. Thus it is given to 
[t seldom occurs that a naturalist confines; with two well-known enemies of his tribe—a/man in those regions to behold, without quit- 
himself exclusively to the study of one particu- | sword fish and a thresher.—These formidable|ting his native land, all the forms of vegetation 
lar class of natural objects ; nor was this the | creatures generally go together in a league of dispersed over the globe, and all the shining 
case with Jackson. He had, along with his bo-| unrelenting enmity against the cetaceous ani-| worlds which stud the heavenly vault from pole 
tanical studies,made himself acquainted (by as- | mals. Capt. Rochfort and his crew saw the} to pole. 
sistance from his father) with some departments | combat for about three quarters of an hour;| “These, and many other of the enjoyments 
of zoology, and in particular took considerable but, being obliged to continue their voyage | which nature affords, are wanting to the nations 
interest in ornithology. To this subject he | homewards, they had to forego the pleasure ofjof the North. Many constellations, and many 
afterwards devoted considerable attention, and| witnessing the struggle to its close, and of| vegetable forms—and of the latter those which 
took great delight in wandering along the sea) taking in tow to Dublin the body of the van-\are most beautiful,(palm-trees, ferns, plantains, 
beach even in the cold and stormy weather of|quished whale, for of his being eventually|arborescent grasses, and the finely divided 
mid-winter, studying the interesting tribe of| worsted in the affray there was no doubt. The|feathery foliage of the mimosas,) remain for 
ocean birds. ‘These were the chief objects of | sword-fish was seen once driving his tremen-|ever unknown to them. Individual plants, 
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languishing in our hot-houses, can give buta, NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have 
Joseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to 
any part of the country; cost of mailing, 3 
the imitative art of the painter, open to us cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents ; 


very faint idea of the majestic vegetation of the 
tropical zone. But the high cultivation of our 
languages, the glowing fancy of the poet, and 


sources whence flow abundant compensations, 
and from whence our imagination can derive 
the living images of that more vigorous nature} 
which other climes display. In the frigid north, 
in the midst of the barren heath, the solitary} 
student can appreciate mentally, all that has 
been discovered in the most distant regions, 
and can create within himself a world, free and 
imperishable, as the spirit by which it is con- 
ceived.”’—.Aspects of Nature. 
—>— | 
‘And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’—| 
Matt. xxx: 30. | 


it the philosophy of wealth, and see the process 
of rising to comfortable competence. The 
great difference in persons in regard to accu- 
mulation, causes many to suppose that there is| 
some mysterious faculty of acquiring property | 
with which a few are peculiarly endowed, and 
of which they are, 
it may be an encouragement to some to find 
that the process is very simple and very sure | 
to all who will make laudable effort. 

The increase of property is not primarily the| 
work of man. It comes from those laws of| 
Providence by which the little bush becomes a, 
great tree, if its natural growth is not inter-| 
cepted. Let it stand unharmed in the fertile| 
earth, and it will enlarge. Sowith money. In) 
the great current of human business it will in- 
crease, if it is not misapplied.—Take that little 
germ and put it in a proper place, and before 
long you have a fruit tree, bearing and en-| 
larging every year. Do not throw away the 
little bush to wither and be burned. Do not 
Squander that little piece of money. Put it in 
a proper place, and God in his providential care 
will enlarge it. The great mystery of money-| 
making, so far as a respectable competence is 
concerned, is not to waste it. Let it have its 
natural increase and growth. Take care of the 
little bushes.. Do not setthem on fire to be 

ratified with the aspect and noise of the 
crackling flames. 

We seldom find persons in a state of suffer-| 
ing poverty who have not in some way squan- 
dered enough to render them comfortable and; 
prosperous. It was not their misfortune nor 


their want of faculty, so much as a want Of|The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th! [J 


compliance with those great laws of providence| 


ithe different branches of Science. 


by the dozen, 50 cents. 


Marriage Certificates mailed in the same 


manner; price $2. 


Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, 


can have them charged in their accounts, by 
addressing to the office of publication, No. 4, 
north Fifth street. 

W. D. PARRISH & CO. 


DWARD HICKS’S ALPHAB 


for the instruction of children.— 


: ee : 7 A few sets of these useful toys have been left with us| 
The parable of which this is the close, is evi-| for sale. They were painted by Edward Hicks and are 


dently intended to illustrate and enforce our composed of 27 equare Blocks, and 108 letters and figures | 


moral responsibility; but we may also find in|i® @ neat box. The Blocks being varnished prevents the 
paint coming off by moisture—they also form a puzzle— 


price $1 25. Apply to 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO. 
No. 4 N. 5th Street. 


Sas com ALMANACS, for 1850, are now ready 


The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as 


and must be destitute ; and | could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the 
For sale, I 


Almanac is printed on good white paper. 
wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
WM. l, PARRISH & CO., 
10th mo, 27—tf No. 4 N. Sth st. Philada. 
a DRY GOODS STORE, kept by Charles 
Adams, No. 79 Arch street, between Second and 
Third, north side, Philadelphia, where can be found at 
any time,a large and extensive variety of Fancy, Staple 
and Furnishing Dry goods, particularly adapted to the 
wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. 
Philada., 11th mo. 24, 1849. 


sa POCKET ALMANACS, for 1850, are 
now ready. The numerous corrections from the 
list of meetings in Genessee Y M., came to hand too 
late for insertion in the large Almanac, but will appear 
in the smalgpne. They can be had at ‘Vm. D. Parrish 
& Co.’s, No. 4 N. Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No. 
9 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
10th mo. 27.--3t. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr 


INE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywinc, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction 
embraces an English and mathmatical education, ‘The 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
The location of the 
School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
99 


month next, continuing 22 weeks. ‘Terms $70 per 


ET BLOCKS 
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ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The subscri- 

_ ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, 

should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be 

printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound, 

for One Dollar, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 

be entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living 

at a distance will be supplied without any expense for 
freight. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 
10th mo. 27. Philadelphia 





cae BOOKs, AT VERY REDUCED 
PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
them at the very Low price of Ten Dollars, viz.: Life 
of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ; 
Barclay’s Letters; Life of T. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
life of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
| Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free 
ef charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 
paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 

9th mo. 29. 


™MLOTH STORE.——Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North 
© Second street, west side, between Christ Church 
jand Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 
| Cloths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
| the newest styles; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, Veslings, 
| Over Coat Cloths, Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tailors’ 
Trimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest 
market rates, 10th mo, 27.--2m 


7 OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
between the subscribers, trading under the firm 

|of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 

jconzent. The business of the late firm will be settled 

by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 

E. KIMBER, Jr., 

7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON, 


| €O-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 
\day formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
|& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
‘ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
THOS. CARPENTER. 
ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 

Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 
ices of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
candy and confections in general. 

(tS Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 


| jy 28-tf 


{ 


\ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 

IVI, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
‘China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
| Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
‘a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
| will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. Sth mo. Sth. 


NBOLTED 
WHEAT, 


WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 


which are written upon the face of creation, | session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office! BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 


i 
| 


and upon the whole history of the world. 

Be not anxious then about property, It will| 
increase enough if it is not wasted. Do not} 
girdle those young trees for sport. Let them) 
grow and bear fruit. The great lesson to be) 
impressed upon our children, is, do not waste. | 
Do not trifle with that little thrifty bush. You! 
will long for the fruit, by-and bye, and let it) 


grow. Some of the best financial lessons which| 
have ever been published, are to be found in| 


the ‘Bible; and if that were oonsulted more, | 


there would be less of distressing poverty, 


more of grateful competence, and cheerful con 


tentment.—Jndependent. 
ENRIENDS’ MARRIAGES CERTIFICATES.—We 
have just issued a new lot of Marriage Certifi | 
cates for marriages according to the order of Fricnds. 
Care has been taken to select the best English parch-| 
ment, and they are printed from a finely engraved cop- 
per plate. Price $2.00. 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
11th mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


address West Chester. 

East Bradford, 

and Wood. 
10th mo. 6.4m. 


References, Benjamin Price, 
Samuel Caley, 8S, E. corner of Ninth 


LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 


NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS,.—This Institution is handsomely situated in 


| Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles | 4h mo. 8th, ly. 


southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction 


embraces’ all the usual branches of a liberal English 


education, together with the French Language and| 
| 


Drawing. 


Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con- 


|tinue in session forty-four weeks. 


| CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 
7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
\\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 


| PAPER HANGINGS.—The Subseribers having 


fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 


7 ° e . , 
The school will commence ,on the first/their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 


| Varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
jterns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 


Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half|siso Freseo Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 


payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 
close. 


For further particulars, enquiry may be made of 


Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus- 
bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 
REBECCA W. MOORE, Teach 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, ¢ Teachers. 


|Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
| Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
wholesale or retail. 
| (cp Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
| experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

Sd mo. No 4N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 





